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Dedication of Merits. | 
By this meritorious deed, may all the 
departed ones and all sentient beings be 
relieved from their sufferings. 


MAY ALL BEINGS BE WELL AND HAPPY. 
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A very well-known Buddhist story in 
China retold in English. 


| Two Ways To Drop A Lady 


. by Dr. C. T. Shen 


DR. C. T. SHEN is a prominent Buddhist missionary residing 
in the U.S. This article is extracted from his book, A Glimpse 
of Buddhism, published by Torch of Wisdom, Taiwan. 


here were two monks of © 


middle age, each of whom 
had many years of study and 
training in a Buddhist monastery. 
One day they were travelling 
on foot. It was late afternoon 
when they arrived at a river. 
There was no bridge or ferry, 
but the river was shallow and 
they believed they would have 
no difficulty in walking across 
it. Suddenly they saw a young 
lady who was attempting to 
cross the river too, but was 
hesitating to. step into water. 
She was in trouble. So one of 
the monks went to her and 
offered his assistance to carry 
her on his back and walk across 
the river, The other monk was 
very much surprised by what 
his brother monk did. Puzzled 
and frustrated he was very un- 
happy as he followed them to 
the other shore of the river. 
The first monk put down the 


lady who thanked him = and 
left. The two monks continued 
their journey. While walking the 
second monk could not forget 
the incident. He wondered how 


‘his brother monk could violate 


the precepts that they had 
observed for so many years. 
What a grave sin he had commit- 
ted even in other's presence! 
Could it possible be that he 
violated other important precepts 
when he was alone? it was about 
dark now and they found an 
abandoned. temple. They were 
tired and went to the temple 
and lay down. The first monk 
immediately fell asieep but the 
second one could not. First he 
was frustrated, then he felt pity 
for his brother monk for commit- 
ting such a grave sin. He tried 
to pray for him to reduce his 
sin but imagined all kinds of 
things. He tossed fretfully and 
could not go to sleep, It was 


about dawn, and he became very 
angry when he heard the snore 
of sound sleep from his brother 
monk. “What happened to you 
my brother? Why didn’t you 
sleep?” The second monk 
answered angrily: ‘Do you know 
what you have done? What are 
our precepts? How could you 
hold a girl on your back to 
walk across the river? 1 could 


not sleep because | was trying. 
my best to pray to minimize 
your sin, but you simply didn’t 
care and slept soundly.” The 
first monk said, “Oh, you are 
talking about that lady. | dropped 
her a long time ago as soon as 
we crossed the river, but why 
do you, my brother, still carry 
her on your back?” 


ACCEPT OR REJECT 


Once a group of men told the Buddha, ‘There are 
many wise men who try to convert us to their points of 
view, which are often contradictory and in eonflict with 
one another. What are we to do in such cases?”. The 
Buddha .said, “The only thing you can do is to examine 
what each man says and accept what you think is reason- 
able and correct. But when you feel you cannot accept 
something, do not condemn it outright. Never say, “I do 
not accept this, and therefore it cannot be right’. That is 
not the path of wisdom. Put it by saying, ‘Ido not 
understand this thing and therefore it is not for me, but 
perhaps I shall come back to it later.” In this way no idea 


is rejected arbitrarily. 








“Religion is something to be approached 
by individual reasoning, mature considera- 
tion and sober reflection but not by 
emotional feelings, nor under fear nor 
threat of eternal punishment in hell.” 


‘Buddhism And Christianity 


By Dr. Wong Phui Weng, Ph.D. 


Dr. Wong Phui Weng, a biologist is the founder of Syarikat 

Dharma, a non-profit Buddhist book shop in Kuala Lumpur. 

This article is reproduced from UNISAINS BUDDHIST 80 

published by Persatuan Pelajar Buddhist, Universiti Sains 
Malaysia, Penang. 


“If you find truth in any 
religion, accept that truth”, 
thus the Buddha advised His 
followers. On this keynote of 
tolerance, Buddhist missionaries 
right from the time of the 
Buddha have introduced the 
teachings of the Enlightened One 
in a peaceful manner. The 
individual is advised to investigate 
the teachings and he is left to 
accept or reject them. Buddhist 
missionaries have never competed 
for converts in the market place 
and no Buddhist missionaries or 
monks would ever think of 
preaching il!-will against so-called 
“unbelievers”. 


Buddhists have never quarrel- 


fed with national customs and 


traditions, art and culture but 
have allowed them to exist and 
be refined. The tolerant attitude 


of Buddhists towards other 
religions has always been one of 
“critical tolerance”. This can be 
clearly understood if one looks 
at world history. Not a drop of 
blood has been shed throughout 
the ages in the propagation and 
disseniination of Buddhism in 
many lands to which it has spread. 
Religious wars have never been 
heard of. 


Professor H. von Glasenapp, 
the late German Indologist, has 
made the statement that Christia- 
nity, being convinced of the 
absolute superiority of its: own 
faith, has always. questioned the 
justification of other forms of 
faith. When we look around us 
in the Malaysian context, there 
is some truth in this statement. 
This superior attitude has resulted 
in intolerance, persecutions and 


holy wars in many countries. 
How can we. reconcile these 
differences between Christianity 
and Buddhism? 


During the last ten years or 
so in Malaysia, this would be 
very difficult» to do. Many of 
us had been exposed to the 
teachings of the Gospels in the 
mission . schools and information 
on the. Buddha's teachings . was 
simply not available or extremely 
difficult to -obtain. But. with 
Buddhist literature now becoming 
available (from the Buddhist 
Missionary Society for instance) 
one can study these two religions, 
make comparisons and form one’s 
own opinions to bring about 
greater understanding = and 
tolerance, 

I discovered close similarities 
between Christianity and Bud- 
dhism when | compared the Bible 
with some of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures although the Bible is claimed 
to be the revelations from God 
and written Gndet, the inspiration 
of God, “whereds ‘the Buddha’s 
teachirigs were based on the 
wisdom and “enlightenment of a 
man who never clalmed to bé a 
God and who hever thought 
that they were revelations from 

God. 


The Golden Rule of Jesus, 


would do to you, do so to them” 


(Luke 6:31) is found in the 
Buddha’s advice as follows, “A 
lay follower reflects thus: ‘How 
papi t 

2? On account 


of that reflection, he does not 


do_any—eviltoothers,-and_he 
also does not cause others t 
do so.” (Samyutta Nikaya SE). 


A study of the Dhammapada 
(Dhp) texts which illustrate the 
moral and philosophical teachings 


of the Buddha also reveal some 


striking similarities with the Bible. 


‘A few illustrations are given as 


‘ollows:— 


I. You are responsible for 
everything that happens to 
_ you. 


The Buddha said, “All 
mental states have mind as 
their forerunner, mind is 
their chief, and they are 

- mind-made. If one speaks 
or acts with a defiled mind, 
then suffering follows one 
just as the wheel follow the 
hoof of the draught-ox. All 
mental states have mind as 
their forerunner, mind is 
their chief, and they are 
mind-made. {f one speaks 
or acts with a pure mind, 
happiness follows one as 
one’s shadow does not Icave 
one”. (Dhp 1, 2). 


The Bible said, “For what- 
ever a man sows, that he 





will reap. For who sows to 
his own flesh will from the 
flesh reap corruptions.” 
(Galatians 6:7, 8). 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES 

The Buddha said, ‘‘Hatred is 
never appeased by hatred; it 
is appeased by love. This is 
an eternal law.” (Dhp 5) 


and “Conquer anger by 
love, evil by good, Conquer 


the miser with liberality, the 
diar with truth.” (Dhp 223). 


The Bible said, “But I say to 
you that hear, fove your 
enemies, do good to those 


who abuse you. To him who - 


strikes you on the cheek, 
offer the other also; and 
from him who takes away 
your coat, do not withhold 
even your shirt.” (Luke 
6:27; Matthew 5:44), 


ON HYPOCRISY 

The Buddha said, “Let not 
ane seek other’s faults and 
things left done and undone 
by_others, but one’s own 
dgeds done and undone”. 
(Dhp 50) and “As he in- 
structs others so he himself 
act. Himself fully controlled 
he should control (others); 
for oneself indeed is diffi- 
cult to control.” (Dhp 159). 


The Bible said, “Why then 
do you look at the speck 


in your brother's eye, and 
pay no attention to the 
log in your own eye? How 
dare you say to your 
brother, ‘Please, let me take 
that speck out of your eye’, 
when you have a log in 
your own eye? You hypo- 
crate!” (Matthew 7:35). 


WRONG VIEW ABOUT 
MATERIAL THINGS 

The Buddha said, ‘Sons 
have |, wealth have !”, thus 
is the fool worried. Verily, 
he himself is not his own. 
who are thy sons? What is 
thy wealth?” (Dhp 62). 


The Bible said, “The land of 
a rich man brought forth 
plentifully; and he thought 
to himself: ‘What shall | do, 
for | have no where to store 
my crops?’ And he said: ‘I 
will do this. | will pull down 
my barns and build larger 
ones and there will | store 
all my grains and my goods.’ 
And | will say to my soul, 
‘Soul, you have ample goods 
laid up for many years; take 
your ease, eat, drink and be 
merry.’ But God said to 
him, ‘Fool, this night your 
soul is required of you. The 
things you have prepared 
whose will they be?’” 
(Luke 12: 16-20), 





Vi. 


Vil. 


THE TWO OPPOSITE 
GOALS IN LIFE 

The Buddha said, “Surely 
the path that leads to world- 
ly gain is one, and the path 
that leads to Nibbana is 
another; understanding this, 
the monk, the disciple of 
the Buddha should not 
rejoice in worldly favours 
but cultivate detachment.” 
(Dhp 75). 

The Bible said, “No one can 
serve two masters, for either 
he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he will 
be devoted to the one 
and despise the other.” 
(Matthew 6:24). 


ON KILLING 
The Buddha said, “All 


tremble at weapons; all fear 
death. Comparing _ others 


strike.” (Dhp 129). 

The Bible said, “You shall: 
not kill and whoever kills. 
shall be liable to judge- 
ment.’ (Matthew 5:21). 


ON’ DOING GOOD AND 
EVIL 


The Buddha said, “Easy to 


do_are things that are harm 

ful and not beneficial to_ 
oneself _but very, very diffi- 
cult_indeed to do is that 
which is beneficial and 

good.” (Dhp 163). 


The Bible said, “Enter by 
the narrow gate; for the 
gate is wide and the way is 
easy that leads to destruc- 
tion and those who enter 
by it are many. For the 
gate is narrow and the 
way is hard that leads to 
life, and those who find it 
are few.” (Matthew 7:13- 
14). 


ON IMMORALITY 


The Buddha said, “From 
lust springs grief; from lust 
arises fear. From him who 
is free from lust there is no 
grief, much less fear.” (Dhp 
215). 


The Bible said, “You have 
heard that it was said, ‘Do 
not commit adultery.’ But 
now | tell you: anyone who 
looks at the woman and 
wants to possess her is 
guilty of committing 
adultery with her in his 
heart.” (Matthew 5:27,28). 


vin. 


In view of these similarities, 
there appears to be a stronger 
case for tolerance between these 
religions than for one to believe 
that one is absolutely superior 
to the other. It is amazing that 
the Buddha, a man who lived 
more than six-hundred years 
before jesus taught a mora’ 
philosophy similar to what th: 
Christians are told as the “divire 


revelations of Jesus Christ.”’ For 
the young people of today, what 
is the guideline for the choice of 
which religion to follow? 


The Christians tell us to come 
and believe but the Buddhists 
refer us to the advice the Buddha 
gave the Kalamas 2500 years ago: 
“In cases where occasion for 
doubt exists, it is right and proper 
to doubt. Do not go upon mere 
report, or tradition or hearsay; 
neither go upon correspondence 
with holy writings, upon (un- 
supported) cogitation or specious 
reasoning; nor should you go 
upon the approval of accepted 
notions, nor upon the authority 
of one who may appear compe- 
tent, nor be guided by the instinct 
of reverence, thinking, ‘This 
ascetic is our teacher’. But 
Kalamas, when you yourselves 
know (by observation, experience 
and right judgement): ‘such things 
are bad, such things are blame- 
able; such things are censured by 
the wise; such things when under- 
taken and followed lead to harm 
and ill’ then you should abandon 
such things. But when you your- 
selves know: ‘Such things are 
good, such things are praise- 
worthy; such things are com- 
mended by the wise; such things 
when followed lead to good and 
the welfare of all beings’ then 
you should keep such things.” 


Religion is something to be 


approached by individual reason- 
ing, mature consideration and 
sober reflection but not by 
emotional feelings, nor under fear 
nor threat of eternal punishment 
in hell. Buddhism has been 
condemned by many, especially 
the English-educated Malaysians 
for many reasons. These criticisms 
have been identified and explain- 
ed as due to certain misunder- 
standing and misconceptions by 
K. Sri Dhammananda in his book 
“WHAT BUDDHISTS BELIEVE” 
(published by the Buddhist 
Missionary Society, K. Lumpur). 
All who do not study it but 
continue to condemn Buddhism 
stands condemned as _ being 
ignorant and intolerant. This is 
most aptly put by Jesus, “Judge 
not, that you be judged.” 
(Matthew 7: 1-2). 


Despite the close similarities 
mentioned eatlier between “divine 
revelations” in Christianity and 
the seif-achieved wisdom in Bud- 
dhism, there were widely diver- 
gent views on several issues. Not 
all of them can be discussed here 
but only a few are discussed for 
the purpose of stimulating studies 
and investigations. 


GUIDELINES TO AVOID 
DOING EVIL IN DAILY LIFE 
The Buddhist guidelines to 
avoid doing evil are: not to kill, 
not to steal, not to commit sexual 





misconduct, not to tell lies and 
not to take intoxicants that causes 
one to lose control of one’s mind- 
fulness thus doing things one may 
regret. They are very similar to 
the Christian’s Ten Command- 
ments. The difference is that in 
the Buddhist view, these are 
guidelines to behaviour to be 
followed voluntarily. They are not 
commandments that one must 
follow or be © straightaway 
regarded as a sinner. However, for 
the Christian no matter how 
serious the deviation from the 
Commandments, a pardon is auto- 
matic by just saying to oneself or 
to a priest, “I confess”. 


In the Buddhist view, the 
Five Precepts or guidelines are the 
first stage of practice of Bud- 
dhism. The purpose of the 
precepts is to eliminate the crude 
forms of passions that over-flow 
through thought, word and deed. 
The precepts are indispensable for 
people who want to cultivate their 
mind, to calm down the mind and 
to acquire insight into the nature 
of man and the world. 


THE WAY TO SALVATION 


The Buddha taught that one 
must work to gain one’s salvation, 


“purity and impurity depend on 


elf, No one purifies another” 


(Dhp 165). The way to salvation, 


taught in the Gospels is to come 
and believe: “For 1 will be merci- 


ful towards the impurities, and | 
will remember their. sins no 
more.” (Hebrews 8: 12); “My son, 
your sins are forgiven” (Mark 2: 
5). There is a problem | see in 
the Christian approach. If sin 
could be forgiven, people may 
take advantage to commit more 
sins. 


GETTING WISDOM 

The Buddha taught, ‘Though 
an intelligent person associates 
with a wise man for only a 
moment, he quickly understands 
the Dhamma as the tongue 
(tastes) the flavour to soup,” 
(Dhp 65). The Gospel teaching 
on gaining wisdom is dependent 
on- what God decides you should 
be: “For this people's heart has 
grown dull, and their ears are 
heavy of hearing, and their eyes 
have closed, lest they should 
perceive with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and turn to me 
to heal them.” (Matthew 13: 15) 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
WEALTH AND RICHES 

The Buddha's teachings is 
as follows: “Though receiving 
but little, if a monk does not 
despise his own gains, even the 
gods praise such a one who is 
pure in livelihood and is not 
slothful.” (Dhp 366) The Chris- 
tian teaching is “It is easier for 





a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of God. 
(Matthew 10:25); “But woe to 
you that are rich, for you have 
received your consolation. Woe to 
you who are full now, for you 
shall hunger.” (Luke 6:24-25) 
and “Come now, you rich, weep 
and howl for the miseries that 
are coming upon you.” (James 
5:1). 


THE FIRST CAUSE OF 
EVERYTHING 


According to the Buddha, 
it is inconceivable to find a first 
cause of life. For in common 
experience, the cause becomes 
the effect and the effect becomes 
the cause. In the circle of cause 
and effect, a first cause is incom- 
prehensible. Against this, one 
must decide whether a Creator 
God is the first cause of every- 
thing. 


SOUL THEORIES 


In the Buddhist belief man 
has done well without discovering 
the soul. He shows no sign of 
fatigue or degeneration for not 
having encountered any soul. 
No man has produced any funda- 
mentally new or world shaking 
discovery by postulating a soul 
and its working. The Buddha 
taught that those who believe in 


the existence of a soul are not 
in a position to explain what it 
is and where it is. His advise is 
not to waste our time over this 
unnecessary speculation and 
devote our time to strive to do 
good, to avoid doing evil and to 
purify our mind in order for 
our salvation. When we have 
attained the final goal, then we 
will be able to realize whether 
there is a soul or not. One must 
decide whether this is sound 
advice or to believe the Christian 
teaching that a permanent sou! 
goes to Heaven or Hell eternally 
after one’s death. 


In conclusion, | wish to say 
that in this modern scientific 
age we are living in, we have to 
approach everything in a spirit 
of impartial inquiry. When we 
make new discoveries, we must 
be prepared to discard ideas 
which are disproved by our 
investigations just as scientists 
have discarded many older 
theories in the light of new 
evidence. Literature is now avail- 
able for a clearer understanding 
of both Christianity and Bud- 
dhism and we must approach 
the question “Christian or Bud- 
dhist?” in a more scientific 
manner, by making a personal 
investigation and developing more 
tolerance through understanding. 














“The whole world 


is gold to me.” 


Reflections On The Beach | 


By Gan Boon Tai 


Gan Boon Tai fs the Vice-Principal of Maktab Perguruan 
Pasir Panjang, Kuala Trengganu. 


he other day | was on the 

beach with my _ children, 
collecting sea-shells which had 
been left behind by the tides. 
There were several types of 
shells displaying different shapes, 
patterns and colours. !t is interes- 
ting to note that no two shells 
have the same colour, texture or 
design. Each has its own beauty. 
Each is unique in its own way. 


It. may be refreshing for one 
who is busy six days a week or 
seven days a week to come to 
the beach and learn to give 
oneself some time and space — 
away from the ‘isms’ and the 
apparently neat _ intellectual 
structures and models. 


Instead of going through life, 
waiting or expecting for the ideal, 
the unusual and the extraordinary 
{and worse, one becomes dissatis- 
fied and frustrated when one 
doesn’t get it), one is better off 
by seeing, observing or experien- 
cing each event as it unfolds itself 
before one, taking it as it is, free 
of prejudices, conceptualizations 
or likes and dislikes. 


10 


The children were so engross- 
ed in the activity of the moment, 
picking and wondering at the 
shape and colour of each shell 
and then keeping it in a container. 
There is an at-oneness with 
nature. 


They moved about with their 
characteristic innocence, so ener- 
getic. One moment the younger 
child was quiet and absorbed in 
whatever he was doing. The next 
moment, he was asking his sister 
to give him a shell. When she 
refused, he clamoured for it. 
There was spontaneity — no 
psychological masks or games. 


Looking back upon one’s 
childhood days, one begins to 
think where one’s sense of 
wonder, childlike innocence and 
the ability to live out each 
moment of life to the full, free 
from prejudices and anxieties, 
have gone to. One’s ability to 
live a full, free and rich life 
seems to be atrophied. Is it 
because as one grows older, 
one’s mind is subjected to condi- 
tionings from many quarters — 





institutions, customs, traditions, 
isms, hearsays and prejudices, so 
much so that one begins to view 
things, happenings and events 
through distorted glasses. Worse, 
one may even think that by 
acting in such a manner as is 
prescribed by such an institution 
or by such a group of people, 
one is acting in a mature, learned 
or holy manner. For example, 
when one was small, one could 
play for hours with one’s neigh- 
bour whatever the colour of his 
skin. Even after a quarrel, one 
could still become friends again. 
But the moment prejudice 
insidiously creeps into one’s mind, 
one’s childlike innocence is 
stifled. Or is it because one has 
failed to develop right under- 
standing towards life, engaging in 
thougfits and actions that are 
detrimental to one’s mental calm- 
ness, replacing it with anxieties, 
worries and hallucinations. 

If one is open, patient and 
brave enough to peel off the 
layers of prejudice and unfounded 
beliefs from one’s mind, then 
one’s childlike innocence will 
be restored. Childlike innocence 
does not mean gullibility. It is 
a kind of pristine purity — one’s 
true nature. One can understand 
it when one’s mind is free of 
dualistic mental states such as 
greed and ‘satisfaction, love and 
hate and so on. 


One can learn from daily 
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life in the form of glimpses of 
wisdom. These glimpses or 
openings are around us in the 
objects of nature, daily happen- 
ings and life events whether 
happy or sad. For example, if 
one were at a waterfall, and 
could observe the beauty of the 
fall and its immediate  sur- 
roundings, and if at the same 
time one could be at one with 
the great stillness, then that at- 
oneness with the great stillness 
is the opening. 

There is a story of a man 
who went in search of Truth to 
a spiritual teacher who lived in 
another. country. He brought 
gold dust which he had collected 
after much hard work. He gave 
part of the gold dust to his 
teacher by way of fees and the 
rest he kept to pay for his return 
journey. The teacher kept asking 
for more and reluctantly he gave 
until he had none teft for himself. 
Then to his surprise and con- 
fusion, the teacher threw away 
the gold dust and said, “Do you 
think you can buy Truth with 
this deception? The whole world 
is gold to me.” This was the 
opening. 

The children switched over 
to the building mounds with wet 
sand or just digging holes with 
their hands. Before I went for 
a walk along the beach, I told 
them not to go into the deep 
parts of the water. 


















































“Ordinary lay-believers can easily practise 
Buddhism in such a way that they can carry 
out professional and family duties.” 


Practising Buddhism In Daily Life 


by John Blofeld 


John Blofeld has written this article specially for BUDDHIST 
DIGEST English Series. He is well known British Scholar on 
Buddhism and a practising Buddhist himself. 


rom the days of the 
Enlightened One, the 
Buddha Dharma has always been 
meant to help two kinds of 
people — monastic and lay. 
Ordinary lay-believers can easily 
practise Buddhism in such a way 
that they can carry out profes- 
sional and family duties and yet 
practise the Dharma to an extent 
that will bring them a long way 
towards Enlightenment. All that 
is needed is to put the Four Noble 
- Truths and a few other funda- 
mental teachings into actual 
practice so thoroughly that one’s 
mind-body responds. to them 
effortlessly and throughout each 
day and night. 


The word “effortlessly” is 
very important and belongs to a 
category of practice developed 
in ancient times by the Taoist 
philosophers Lao-tzu and 
Chuang-tzu (#2 $=) , which has 


later applied to Buddhism after 
it reached China and was found 
to fit in very well with the iofty 
Taoist teaching. In Chinese, 
“effortlessness” is called “Wu 
Wei" (4% #3) . Literally these two 
characters mean “no doing’, but 
the phrase is used to mean some- 
thing like “no forced action” — 
no action beyond what comes 
naturally to fit time, place and 
circumstances as they arise. For 
example, a tree planted in a rather 
dark wood or garden will grow in 
such a way that its branches bend 
towards the nearest patch of 
sunshine. The tree does not say 
to itself: ’'! must do so and so.” 
It just does what is needed 
because that is its nature. For 
as long as we have to say to 
ourselves, ‘Now | really must try 
hard to be kind and to. overcome 
inordinate desires”, we are still at 
the kindergarten stage of Bud- 
dhism. When we find ourselves 
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being spontaneously kind in all 
circumstances and when we dis- 
cover that we have no inordinate 
desires to overcome, then we 
have reached at least the under- 
graduate stage of Buddhism and 
may indeed have reached the 
master’s degree level, 


For the purpose of this 
article, let us take just two funda- 
mental Suddhist teachings (i) 
avoid inordinate desire/aversion 
and (ii) be merciful and sympathe- 
tic to all living beings. What is 
said here. can at the same time be 
applied to all the fundamental 
teachings of the Enlightened One 
and to every possible circum- 
stance of ancient or modern life. 


Desire in itself is not wrong. 
To desire happiness for all tiving 
beings, oneself included; to desire 
food when hungry, sleep when 
sleep is needed, company when 
feeling lonely, people to love 
(parents, spouse, children, friends) 
— all these desires are natural and, 
if controfled by reason, good and 
harmless. They become harmful 
only when they are excessive 
and drive us into negative states 
of mind or cause us to be selfish, 
possessive, unfeeling or ‘cruel 
towards others — and so on. 


_ The way to joyous equani- 
mity of mind is to reflect: “The 
past is gone; the future is still 
like a dream; what matters is 
the situation here and now. 


That alone is real, in that { can 
see, hear, smell, taste and touch 
it. Very well, at this moment 
and in this place, there are certain 
limited possibilities for me. If 
thera are things which | like 
and which are not hurtful to 
myself or others, | shall enjoy 
them thoroughly. If there are 
things | don’t like ( e.g. rain when 
1 want to play tennis, or a very 
loud radio next door, or .an 
absence of the things | like best 
to eat, or the presence of some- 
body who is personally offensive 
to me), there is nothing much | 
can do about them, so | must 
just let them be. Don’t worry, 
don't fuss, don’t waste time 
wishing things were otherwise; 
just accept the situation and 
find ways to make it satisfying.” 


In time one can learn to find 
pleasure and beauty in so many 
things (eg. rain drops glistening 
like diamonds; oil-lick turning 
puddles into rainbows; amusing 
scenes of people and places to 
be found by staring at the un- 
painted woodwork of a prison 
door, or at weather-stained 
patches on a concrete wall, or 
at cloud formations, etc., etc., 
etc.), that one need never, never 
‘be bored. Knowing how best to 
enjoy the here and now makes 
us less and tess inclined to long 
for something else; so our desire 
for what is absent, or aversion 
to what is present, vanishes. 
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Live in joy, 
In love, 
Even among those who hate. 


Live in joy, 
In heatth, 
Even among the afflicted. 


Live in joy, 
In peace, 
Eren amone the troubled 


Live in joy, 
Without possessions, 
Like the shining ones. 


— THE DHAMMAPADA 
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When things go seriously 
or even tragically wrong one 
reflects: “There may be a few 
things | can do to improve this 
situation; these | shall do with 
all my power, But perhaps ! can’t 
help much, or perhaps there is 
absolutely nothing ! can do 
about it. in that case, why grieve, 
why worry, why fret? What's 
the use of being sorry about 
what | cannot change? Gain ard 
loss, ups and downs, health and 
illness, pleasure and pain, life 
and death are all parts of the 
way things are. What | can do, | 
shall eagerly do. When | can do 
no more, | shall just accept the 
situation, | remembering that 
storms and sunshine alternate. 


Today | have to suffer; some 
other day, good things will 
happen. || cannot change the 


nature_of life, but | can learn to 
accept it as it is, to enjoy what 
is. enjoyable, and to leave off 
worrying about  whatever__un- 
pleasant things are beyond my 

All this requires effort at the 
start; but with practice it becomes 
progressively easier, until no 
effort is required at all. When 
that time comes, | shall enjoy 
perfect equanimity. Meanwhile, 
the obstacles to equanimity — 
wanting too keenly what is not 
here, disliking very strongly what 
is here — must be progressively 
eliminated until inordinate desire 





and/or strong aversion trouble me 
no more, 


TAs to being merciful and 
sympathetic, in other words 
practicing Buddha-like compas- 
sion, | must reflect: “Some people 
and animals, because they are 
beautiful, or kind, or amusing or 
whatever, are easy to love; so 
already | love them naturally and 
there is no more to be said. On 
the other hand, lots of them are 


most unlovable; in fact | hate 
them. And yet! Every one of 
them wants to be happy, just as 


| do. All of them fear hunger, 
pain, misery and death, just as 
| do. If | were one of them, | 
should suffer so much from the 
coldness or cruelty of others. 
Besides, if they are ugly or hate- 
ful, that is a terrible misfortune 
for them. Such beings need the 
help and comfort that are given 
freely to the lovable kind, Just 
loving lovable beings is no credit 
to me at all. | can find nothing 
meritorious in that -- pure selfish- 
ness in many cases, What ! must 
do__is sympathize with, feel 


concern for and endeavour to 
help the unlovable. It may be 


impossible for me to love them, 
but why should that stop me 
from taking trouble to be kind 
to them?! / 

it will, of course, be found 
that some beings do not respond 
to kindness, that they mistake it 
for weakness and therefore behave 
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even more hatefully than before, 
In such cases, the remedy is to 
reflect: “How dreadful! But 
suppose | were that being! How 
would { feel if most people dis- 
liked me as much as | dislike 
him (or her or it). In fact, he is 
not so much dreadful as very 
much to be pitied. So, no matter 
how ungrateful or unresponsive 
he may be, he nevertheless greatly 
needs sympathy and kindness. 
Besides, | have been born in 
samsara so many millions of 
times that every being | encounter 
may have been my mother, father 
or benefactor in a previous life. 
Since then, my karma has lifted 
me up somewhat, whereas his 
karma has cast him down; it is 


his_past_ kindness, whether | can 
remember it or not.” 


Practising in this way, one 
will find that the two things 
interlock; as | eliminate desire 
and aversion in general, my 
dislike for certain individual will 
pass away; as | practise mercy 
and sympathy to all, my aver- 
sions will’ progressively cease and 
my desires be brought under 
control, 


All that has been recom- 
mended here is possible for every: 
body. From acting thus, wisdom 
and compassion will arise in one’s 
mind, So, although his whole 
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Carrying out the teachings of 
the Buddha in daily life, 


life maybe an ordinary one, he 
will be able to carry out the 
essential teaching of the Buddha 
Dharma, thereby eradicating evil 
karma from past lives and pre- 
paring to make every greater 
advances in lives to come. The 
wisdom without which Enlighten- 
ment is impossible will reveal 
itself more and more clearly in 
a mind that is largely free from 
desire/aversion and which is 
cleansed daily by unselfishness 
arising as a fruit of sympathetic 
feeling and compassionate action; 
so even these simple practices, 
once they become part of our 
nature and therefore natural to 
us, will carry us far along the 
way. No need for high-sounding 
words — just body-mind action! 





“Many people regret they cannot practice 

dana because they possess nothing, but 

Buddhism teaches us that we can still give 
without worldly possessions.”’ 


Dana Is Joy 


, by Ven. Junjo Tsumura 


Ven. Junjo Tsumura was preaching in U.S.A. when he wrote this 
article for Bureau of Buddhist Education, San Francisco, in 1965. 


[I the sutras it is stated, 
“More significant than the 
millionaires’s gift of ten thousand 
lights is the poor man’s offering 
of a single light.” 


Once when Sakyamuni was 
preaching on Mount Grdhrakuta, 
King Ajatasatru - donated ten 
thousand lamps to light the way 
from this mountain to the capital 
city of Rajagrha. He was proud 
to have made a great contribution. 
There was also a poor woman who 
too wanted to make a gift of 
lights to the Buddha. But she was 
so poor that she did not have a 
single penny to buy the lamps. 
She, therefore, sold her miserable 
belongings and was able to make 
a gift of one light to the Buddha. 
During the night the wind blew 
fiercely and extinguished all the 
lights except the single light the 
woman had offered with a pure 
spirit of Dana. The woman's 
humble gift gladdened the heart 


of the Buddha and in giving, the 
woman found joy. The giving of 
the compassionate heart itself 
is the greatest gift of all. 


Indeed, Dana is Joy. 
* * 


“Dana is Joy” points to the 
noble ideal of benefitting oneself 
and others and the ultimate per- 
fection of the human personality. 
It is not a question of what we 
must do; rather it is what we 
are to be. 


It is obvious that the bonds 
that tie us to Buddha are the 
same bonds that unite us with 
our fellow men. Kakunyo Shonin 
expressed this feeling poetically 
when he wrote, 


“Showing compassion 


to be beings — 
This is the Buddha’s heart.” 


This compassion is dynamically 
manifested in outward forms. 
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The ordinary person grasps 
the Buddha-Dharma in theory 
only. But for the true follower 
the Teaching of Buddha is power 
and life itself. May the theme, 
“Dana is Joy” be our guiding 
light this year, 


* * 


Now, what is Dana? 


In Japanese Dana is appro- 
priately translated as Fu-se. ‘Fu’ 
means to share our hearts with 
all and ‘’Se’’ means to give to 
others. Therefore, Dana means 
to give to all beings from a com- 
passionate heart. Three kinds of 
dana exist: giving of materials, 
giving of the Dharma and giving 
of the peace of mind. 


In Jodo Shinshu Buddhism, 
the practice of dana is founded 
on the gratitude to Amitabha 
Buddha. When we make an 
honest effort to practice true 
giving, our insights are deepened 
and we begin to realize Amitabha 
Buddha’s timeless dana. This is 
the path of Nembutsu and the 
way of gratitude. 


* * 


Recently, a young lady, after 
taking a position as a public 
school teacher, presented her first 
monthly salary to the Buddhist 
church, It was the first time in 
her life she had earned a salary 
and she wanted to offer this to 
Amitabha Buddha. 


In presenting this check she 
was expressing her thanksgiving 
to her parents who gave her a 
good education and to show 
her gratitude to Amitabha Buddha 
whose guiding hand was always 
upon her through the years in 
the Sunday School and the 
Young Buddhists Association. | 
was deeply moved by her genuine 
expression of dana. 


Many people regret they can- 
not practice dana because they 
possess nothing, but Buddhism 
teaches us that we can still give 
without worldly possessions. 


Turgenev shows in his story 
“The Beggar,” how this can be 
done. One day he met a beggar 
with outstretched hands. Since 
he had no money on that day 
to give the beggar, he said, 
“Forgive me, my friend, | have 
nothing to give you today.’”’ Then 
he warmly grasped the beggar’s 
hand, The beggar with tears in 
her eyes replied, ‘Sir, your 
hands extended in warm. friend- 
ship_is the best gift.” This is true 
Dana. 


* * 


In the Samyakta-ratna-pitaka 
Sutra there is the teaching of the 
“seven gifts of spiritual dana.” 


1. The dana of kind eyes. 


Looking upon others with com- 
Passionate eyes, treating all things 





i i indn nd priceless 


forms of dana. 


2. The dana of a pleasant face. 


3. The dana of affectionate 

words. 
Speaking to each other with 
true affection, saying, “thank 
you” and “lI am sorry” from 
the heart brings peace to our 
world. 


4. The dana of the body. 
Treating people _with __ good 
manners shows respect for them. 
Sadaparibhuta Bodhisattva greet- 
ed all peoples with gassho. What 
a noble attitude! 


5. The dana of the heart. 
Serving others with compassion 


is both one’s joy and happiness. 
On the other hand selfishness 


and greed injure the life of 
community living. 


6. The dana of the seating place. 
Sharing of one’s seat or standing 
place and controlling one’s desire 
benefits others. 


7. The dana of the home. 
Keeping one’s home clean and 
extending hospitality to visitors 
and_making them “feel at home” 
provides them with a peaceful 
feeling, 





It is, therefore, desirable 
that we live together in the 
spirit of dana — receiving gifts 
with pure hearts and offering 
them to all beings for their 
benefit. 


ta 7 


There are many people in 
the world who are unconcerned 
with giving but find joy in 
receiving. Thus a small thing can 
make a person happy as well as 
sorrowful. An_ insignificant act 
of dana can bring great joy to 
a person and actually help the 


“Propagation of the Great 
Dharma.” 

“He_who brightens one small 
corner of the universe is a 
treasure, ‘We who have been 
receiving Amitabha’s timeless gift, 
and have been Amitabha’s 
ultimate concern — throughout 


eternity, must become practicing 
Buddhists. Let us show “‘small 
acts of kindness” and practice 
“humble dana’ and thereby 
brighten even a small corner of 


- our world, This should be the 


natural attitude of those who 
seek the way of perfection — 
the perfection of the human 
personality that benefits oneself 
and others. In helping others 
achieve life’s fulfillment, we too 
discover the same _ fulfillment. 
It is my fervent hope that we 
Buddhists pursue this way of 
life, 
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“Children are the outcome of love 

and affection and should not be 

considered as a mere by-product 
of sexuality alone.” 


The Child 


by Dr. Tan Choon Kim 


Or. Tan Choon Kim is the Senior Lecturer in Anatomy, National 

University of Singapore, and President, Singapore Buddha Yana 

Organisation. This article is reprinted from The Young Buddhist, 
published in Singapore. 


A Child is born! 


“Let us celebrate; eat, drink 
and be merry’’ announced the 
proud father. 


Nowhere in his face was 
there a sign of mental reflection. 
Not a moment did he reflect 
on that night forty weeks ago 
when he and his wife, cuddled 
in a warm, tender embrace, 
succumbed to be age-old tempta- 
tion of sensual indulgence, little 
knowing that such a biological 
union would provide the bed 
on which the seeds of Karmic 
Forces would be sown. Little 
did they know they were creating 
the opportunity for certain 
Karmic energies to _ interact, 
integrate and take form. The 
birth of this child was no miracle. 
For when the floodgates were 
opened, beings seeking birth 
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hovering around were waiting to 
take seed. When a being-to-be- 
born with Karmic Energies 
compatible with those of the 
father-and-mother-to-be is able 
to take root, the being-to-be-born 
manifests itself and conception 
ensues. 


A child is born — but under 
such diverse circumstances. Some 
are handicapped right from birth 
or grow up in a hostile environ- 
ment; others have the good 
fortune of being healthy and be 
blessed with all the comforts 
of fife. How can there be such 
a gross injustice of a benevolent 
Creator? Or was He not so perfect 
after all that his handywork was 
always tinged with signs of 
carelessness? Why should children 
be born to parents who are 
incapable of caring for them? 


Why should there be such vast 
differences in social jevels? Why 
should some countries be blessed 
with all the good things in life 
while others five on barely 
subsistence levels? Thus some 
children grow up in an environ- 
ment of love and understanding 
while others live in hatred and 
delusion. 


It is so because children 
are born to parents within the 
framework of their respective 
karmic forces as conditioned 
by past births and present condi- 
tioned situations. For it is a 
karmic liability to be born blind, 
deaf or deformed and an asset 
to be physically and mentally 
healthy and free from want. 


In the worid today, there is 
an increasing incidence of child 
neglect, child battering and child 
misdemeanours. There is an 
urgent need to protect the 
innocent child; there is a need 
to stretch out a helping hand to 
the child; there is a need to 
ensure that: — 


The Child that is hungry 

must be fed 

The Child that is sick 

must be nursed 

The Child mentally or phy- 
sically handicapped 

must be helped 

The Child that is maladjusted 

must be re-educated 








The Orphan and the Waif 
Must be sheltered and 
succoured”’. 


For these are the Rights of 
the Child. 1979 is the Inter- 
national Year of the Child. Now 
is the time to reflect on the 
liabilities and assets of a child. 
Now is the time to realize that 
the Karmic Energies of a 
conceived child has its own 
potential sets of liabilities and 
assets. The Buddhe, when he was 
Prince Siddhartha, called a child 
a “fetter” and when a son was 
born to him and his lovely wife, 
Princess Yasodhara, he named 
the child Rahula. But after 
attaining Buddhahood, He showed 
the way to turn the liabilities of 
a child to assets. 


What is meant by liabilities and 
assets? 


According to Buddhism, 
akusalakamma (demeritorious 
thoughts words are deeds) are 
liabilities and kusalakamma 
(meritorious thoughts, words and 
deeds) are assets. All liabilities 
within the area of Akusalakamma 
are rebirth bound, just as much 
the assets of Kusalakamma are 
rebirth bound. They. are therefore 
impermanent and unsatisfactory, 
because within the framework of 
the concept of Karmaand Rebirth, 
these are the factors which will 
produce the continuance of 







































































existence, an existence involved 
in the paying up for the liabilities 
in the form of Akusalavipaka or 
enjoying the assets or benefits 
of Kusalavipaka. 


This admixture of the 
dualism of tiability and assets 
is the characteristic of the 
mundane sphere (lokiya). It is 
only in the supramundane (lokut- 
tara) levels there is transcendence 
of causation and complete eradi- 
cation of all vestiges of the ‘Ego’ 
and the realization of ‘Anatta’ is 
achieved, For in emptiness there 
is no identity. Only then may 
the ultimate asset be achieved: 


Even in “doing good and 
avoiding evil’ there is within 
the action the potential of 


acquiring both assets and liabili- 
ties. Even in “purifying one’s 
mind”, while eliminating the 
residues of Kusalakamma_ that 
produces good birth, there is 
the potential of succumbing 
ultimately to the greatest liabili- 
ties that may lie dormant even 
in very good people — the liabili- 
ties of birth and death, growth 
and decay and loss of all that 
is pleasant and painless. Trans- 
cendence of conditionality, when 
there is no more of this recurring 
admixture: of liabilities and 
temporary assets, is the greatest 
asset of all. 


The basic levels of a child 


Why are there so many 
complaints that children of today 
are simply impossible? Have 
parents lagged behind in their 
psychological development and 
remained static so that they 
now fail to understand the 
temperaments of the modern 
day child? Or have new mental 
characteristics appeared with each 
new generation as a result of 
evolution of the human race? 
No. Parents have faiied to under- 
stand the basic temperaments 
of the child they are nurturing. 
They have not bothered to find 
out and then evaluate the 
psychological category their 
children belong to. Perhaps it 
is Ego-hurting to find out and 
then to readjust oneself and one’s 
thinking in order to accommo- 
date the temperament of one’s 
children. But this is essential. 


The Buddha taught that there 
are six basic psychological 
attitudes or temperaments which 
children manifest as they grow. 
Understanding these would be 
crucial if parents are to help 
their children grow and develop 
their full potentials. These 
attitudes are the characteristics 
of karmic experiences brought 
over from karmic energies of 
previous existences. 
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(1) The Lustful Temperament — 
(Raga Charita) 


Children with such tempera- 
ment manifest different degrees 
of fussiness and at times 
scrupulous orderliness. Many are 
creative and outspoken. Exterior- 
ly, they are known for their 
showmanship. 


(2) The Temperament of a 
Critique — (Dosa Charita) 
Children with this tempera- 

ment approach problems in life 
from a critical angle and do not 
tend to be complacent. They can 
also manifest different degrees 
of aversion and at times show 
strong dislikes. 


(3) The Dull Temperament — 
(Moha Charita) 


Such children are gullible 
and easily swayed away by 
others. 


(4) The Pious Temperament 
— (Saddha Charita) 


Such children show a strong 
tendency to be dedicated and 
devoted to their Faith and Belief. 
They are respectful and devoted 
to the traditions, rituals and 
ceremonies of their beliefs. 


(5) The Temperament of the 
Seeker of Knowledge — 
(Buddhi Charita) 


Such children are analytical. 
Only by analysis will they arrive 





at a point of conviction. They 
like to know things and become 
wise. 


(6) The Temperament of a 
Orifter and a Wandering 
Mind — (Vitakka Charita) 
Such children manifest 

moods of a drifting and a 

wandering mind. They cannot 

contain their concentration on 

a particular object for a length 

of time. 


No Child manifests only one 
or atl of these temperaments. 
Combinations are commonly seen 
but one particular temperament 
may predominate over others. 
However, all these six tempera- 
ments can be liabilities or assets 
of the child. For it is the influence 
of the atmosphere in which the 
child grows and is nurtured in 
that will) determine the final 
outcome of his inherited attitutes. 
For it is only through complete 
awareness that parents can 
convert these liabilities into assets. 


The Influence of Greed, Hatred 
and Delusion 


If the inherent human evils 
of Greed, Hatred and Delusion 
are allowed to take root, the 
areas of liability will begin to 
grow. The end result is the 
development of Akusalakamma: 


1. Killing (Panatipa) 
2. Stealing (Adinnadana} 
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3. Sexual Misconduct (Kamesu- 
micchara) 

4. Falsehood (Musavada) 

5. Drunkenness (Suradhuttatha) 


The clouded mind must also 
be rescued from the five liabilities 
known as Panca-Nivarana — the 
Five Mental Pollutions: 


1. Sensual desire (Kamacchanda) 

2. Sllwill (Vyapada) 

3. Sloth and Torpor (Thina- 
Middha) 

4. Restlessness and Worry 
(Uddhacea-Kukkucca) 

5. Doubts (Vicikicca) 


On the other hand, the purity 
of thought, word and deed wher 
cultivated become great assets. 
The forces that will illuminate 
the inherent assets of children 
and earn them the maximum 
in the material as well as the 
spiritual fevels are contained in 
the Noble Eightfold Path within 
the terms of Sila (moral 
discipline), Samadhi (training of 
Mind) and Panna (ultimate 
wisdom). 


The influence of the three 
environmental pollutants of 
Greed, Hatred and Delusion can 
cause the liabilities in children 
to manifest themselves. However, 
if children are trained to become 
aware of these factors and 
cultivate themselves in order to 
create an atmosphere free from 
Greed, Hatred and Delusion, the 
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many inherent assets in the terms 
of kusalakamma_ will surface. 
Thus to succumb to the three 
pollutants will generate the liabili- 
ties while utilizing the skill to 
immunise the atmosphere through 
sharing, caring and giving, through 
unconditioned love and through 
meditative reflections, will release 
the forces that will bring to 
surface the inherent assets of 
children. There can be a gradual 
change in children when the basic 
factors of greed are channeled 
to sharing, distributing and caring; 
the factors of hatred can be 
eradicated by a positive stand 
of promoting deep human under- 
standing, compassion and love; 
the factors of delusion can be 
eliminated through education, 
knowledge and insight. 


Guide from the Sutras. 


The Buddhist sutras are 
dotted with ways and means 
of turning liabilities to assets. 
In the Mangala Sutra, the 
following advice’ is given: 
“Asevena ca balanam — panditana 
ca sevana’. Not to associate 
with fools but to associate with 
the wise is one manner in which 
children’s inborn resources of 
their karma could be made to 
yield assets. Again, “Patirupadesa- 
vaso ca — pubbe ca katapunnata — 
attasammapanidhi ca”. To be 
able to reside in a_ suitable 
locality, to have done meritorious 


deeds in the past and to set 
onself in the right path and 
further areas where the children’s 
inner resources could be tapped 
to earn assets rather than 
liabilities, 

“Bahu saccan ca sippan ca — 
vinayo ca susikhito subhasita ca 
ya vaca”, Vast learning, perfect 
skilfulness in handicraft, well 
disciplined mind and pleasant 
and mannerly speech are the 
ingredients that point the way 
to make the assets of children 
grow, Further techniques that 
can be utilized to discover the 
hidden assets of children are 
expressed in “Danan ca dhamma- 
cariya ca — natakanan ca sangho 
— anavajjani kammani”. Deve- 
lopin generosity, righteous 
conduct and helping of relatives 
and showing blameless actions — 
lead to the harnessing of assets. 


in “Arati virati papa — maijja- 
pana ca sannamo — appamado ca 
dhammesu” provide the means, 
by ceasing and abstaining from 
evil, forbearance with respect to 
drugs and intoxicants, and stead- 
fastness in virtue, whereby liabili- 
ties are made to loose their 
pungent effects and for assets 
to surface. “Garavo ca nivato 
— santutthi ca katannuta kalena 
dhammasavanam"” — Respecting 
the elders, humility, contentment, 
gratitude and the joy of hearing 
the Dhamma are positive attitudes 


to tap the fullness of children’s 
resources to become assets, 


“‘Tapo ca brahmacariya ca — 
ariyasaccana dassanam nibbanac- 
chakirlya ca’ - Self-disciptine, 
pure living, understanding of the 
Four Noble Truths and the 
realization of Nibbana wil! contri- 
bute to the true meaning of 
assets that cannot be taken away 
from children. Finally “Phuttassa 
lokadhammehi — cittam yassa na 
kampati asokam virajam khemam 
= the training of children to 
grasp the worldly contigencies 
with understanding and wisdom 
will certainiy bring about the 
greatest assets of sorrowlessness, 


stainlessness and a state of 
security. 
The raditation of Metta 


(lovingkindness) cultivated in 
children must give great dividerids. 
For the greatest assets of children 
lies in the purity of their love and 
the rapidity with which children 
influence the world around them. 
The training of children to respect 
life and to protect tife will 
channel them towards becoming 
peaceful men end women of 
tomorrow, Love is the greatest 
gift and the hatred the worst 
llability. Peace is the greatest 
asset and War the saddest liability. 
What better way to remind 
young and old of this gift than 
the daily recitation of the Metta 
Sutra? 
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Role of Parents 

Children are the outcome of 
love and affection and should 
not be considered as a mere by- 
product of sexuality alone. Thus 
they must be groomed with 
understanding and patience in 
order that their liabilities can 
be adjusted and every precaution 
taken to tap their asset resources. 
Even though at times children 
may be born with unwholesome 
traits, they should be rehabilitated 
to acquire the qualities of whole- 
someness. Indeed such children 
provide the golden opportunity 
for parents to activate the best 
in their parents. There are golden 

wi 

handicapped and deformed 
children, who while appearing 
and deformed children, who while 
appearing to be liabilities, can 
become great assets in creating 
a proper atmosphere for parents 


‘to_cultivate selflessness and attend 
to. the needs of their children 
with greater love and compassion. 


When parents bring about a 
proper stimulation of children’s 
devotional levels, virtuous skills 
and generous moods, and expose 
them to knowledge leading to 
wisdom, the liability levels cannot 
surface and then only the assets 
will give their yield. Here is a 
great opportunity for children 
to cultivate the four Brahma 


Viharas of Metta (Lovingkind- 
ness), Karuna (Compassion), 
Mudita (Altruistic joy and 
Upekkha (Equanimity) and be- 
come real assets. But if parents 
deprive children of the necessary 
parental guidance and love during 
childhood, or when they are 
slack in their moral standards 
and are too selfish in their search 
for social and materialistic 
recognition, or when there is a 
communication breakdown and 
they refuse some degree of 
respect for children, then the 
liabilities come about. Thus incor- 
poration of Buddhist tenets in our 
day to day living will reap the 
benefits of children’s assets. 


Epilogue 

May we in this International 
Year of the Child spare some 
thought for the children of the 
world during our moments of 
meditation and silent contempla- 
tion. May we extend our thoughts 
of love and compassion for those 
who are less fortunate, who are 
born in destitute conditions and 
who are infirm. May we count 
our blessings that we are not in 
’ dire want, that our children are 
free from such infirmities. May 
we learn to be contented for 
while health is the highest gain, 
contentment is the greatest wealth 
— “Arogya parama labha — 
santutthi parama danam”. 
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. . . life and death are two ends of the 


same process 
purpose of death 


. - . by understanding the 


we also understand 


the purpose of life.’’ 


Buddhist Attitude 
Towards Life And Death: 


By Phra Daksingaradhikom, Ph.D. 


Phra Daksingaradhikom is a Thai monk. This article is reproduced 


published by Wat Phrajetulon, 


Thailand. 


from his book BUDDHISM, 
T° the average man death 
is by no means a pleasant 
subject for talk or discussion. It is 
something dismal and oppressive 
— a varitable kill-joy, a fit topic 
for a. funeral house only. Accor- 
ding to the Buddhist way of 
thinking, death, far from being 
a subject to be shunned and 
avoided, is the key that unlocks 
the seeming mystery of life. It 
is by understanding death that we 
understand life; for death is the 
part of the process of life in the 
larger sense. In another sense, 
life and death are two ends of the 
same process and if we under- 
stand one end of the process, 
we also understand the other 
end. Hence, by understanding 
the purpose of death we also 
understand the purpose of life. 


We now come to the Bud- 
dhist definition of death. Accor- 


ding to the Visuddhimagga, death 
is the cutting-off of life-faculty 
limited by one existence. It 
is ordinarily called the dis: 
appearance of the vital faculty 
confined to a single life-time, 
and therewith of the psycho 
physical life process conventional- 
ly called ‘Men, Animal, Ego, etc. 
Strictly speaking, however death 
is the continually repeated dis- 
solution and vanishing of each 
momentary physical-mental com- 
bination, and thus it takes place 
every moment. 

“In the dead body not only 
are the plastic force of the body 
and speech and mind stilled and 
quiescent but also vitality is 
exhausted, heat is quenched, and 
the fact. .ies of sense broken up,” 
says the Buddha. 

The philosophy of death is 
no Jess important to the Buddhist 
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than the philosophy of life. In 
the philosophy Death is assigned 
to one of four causes: (1) The 
exhaustion of the force of the 
reproductive (janaka) kamma that 
has given rise to the existence in 
question; (2) the expiry of the 
maximum life-term possible to 
this particular generation; (3) 
the combination of both these 
causes; (4) the action of a stronger 
arresting kanmea that suddenly 
cuts off the reproductive kamma 
before the later’s force is spent, 
or before the expiry of the life- 
term. 


The explanation of these four 
causes is based on the law of 
Dependent Origination. 


According to the Buddha's 
conception of the law of Depen- 
dent Origination, the existence 
of every effect depends on some 
causes and conditions, The cause 
and the effect are mutually 
dependent. They cannot by sycro- 
nous. Hence the four causes of 
death may be explained as follows: 


1. Exhaustion of the Reproduc- 
tive Kammic energy (kammak- 
khaya). 

The Buddhist belief is that, as 
a rule, the thought, volition, or 
desire, which is extremely strong 
during lifetime, becomes pre- 
dominant at the time of death and 
conditions the subsequent birth. 
In this last thought-process is 


present a special potentiality. 
When the potential energy of this 
Reproductive (janaka) Karma is 
exhausted, the organic activities 
of the material form in which is 
embodied the life-force, cease 
even before the end of the life- 
span in that particular place. 
This often happens in the case 
of beings who are born in stages 
of misery (apaya) but it can 
happen in other planes too. 


2. The expiration of the life- 
term (ayukkhaya) which varies 
in different planes. 

Natural deaths, due to old 
age, may be classed under this 
category. 

There are different planes 
of existence with varying age- 
limits. Irrespective of Kammic 
force that has yet to run, one 
must, however, succum to death 
when the maximum age-limit 
is reached. If the Reproductive 
Kammic force is extremely 
powerful, the Kammic energy 
rematerialises Itself in the same 
plane or as in the case of Devas, 
in some higher realm. 


.3. The simultaneous exhaustion 
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of the Reproductive Kammic 
energy and the expiration of 
the life-term (ubhayakkhaya). 

4. The opposing action of a 
stronger Kamma_ unexpectedly 
obstructing the flow of the 
Reproductive Kamma before the 





life-term expires (uppacchedaka- 
kamma). 


Sudden untimely death of 
persons and the deaths of children 
are due to this cause. 


A more powerful opposing 
force can check the path of a 
flying arrow and bring it down 
to the ground. So a very powerful 
Kammic force of the past is 
capable of nullifying the potential 
energy of the last thought-process, 
and may thus destroy the psychic 
life of the being. The death of 
Venerable Devedatta, for instance, 
was due to a Destructive Kamma 
which he committed during his 
lifetime. 


The first three are collectively 
called, ‘timely deaths’ (kala 
marana) and the fourth is known 
as ‘untimely death’ (akalamarana). 


An_ oil lamp, for instance, 
may get extinguished owing to 
any of the following four causes- 
namely, the exhaustion of the 
wick, the exhaustion of oil, 
the simultaneous exhaustion of 
wick and oil or some extraneous 
cause like a gust of wind. 


So may death be due to 
any of the foregoing four causes. 


Buddhism is religion of action 
or deed (Kamma). It explains 
life and death according to the 
Law of Kamma. This fact may 
be realized by the following 


words delivered by the Buddha 
himself, “Deeds are one's own, 
young Brahmin, beings are heirs 
to deeds, deeds are matrix, deeds 
are kins, deeds are arbiters, Deed 
divides beings, that is to say by 
lowness and excellence.” 


For the maintenance of life, 
the Buddha says, ‘Monks, these 
four (forms) of nutriment are 
for the maintenance of creatures 
that have come to be or the 
assistance of those seeking birth. 
What are the four? Material 
nutriment, whether coarse or fine, 
sensory impingement is the 
second, mental striving is the 
third, consciousness is the fourth 


” 


So with disappearance of any 
one of these four things, death 
occurs. According to Buddhism, 
the death of a living being is not 
the end, at once another life 
begins to go through a similar 
process of birth and death, and 
thus repeats the round of life 
over and over again. The death 
of the saints (Arahanta) is the 
exceptional case, since it means 
the cutting-off of life faculty as 
well as the cutting-off of the 
misery of the round of births. 


Death is suffering. It is 
undesirable and the subject of 
fear. Thus it is said, “So mortals 
are in constant fear... that they 
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will die’. Life also is suffering, 
but it is desirable. To live a long 
life is preferable for all walks of 
life. The Buddha realizes this 
fact saying, “All men tremble 
at punishment, all men fear 
death, Likening others to oneself, 
one should neither slay nor cause 
to slay.”” Again, “All men tremble 
all punishment: all men love life. 
Likening others to oneself one 
should neither slay nor cause to 
slay.’ 

To deprive of life is a sinful 
deed. !t has been condemned 
by the Buddha. 


The Buddha was a pioneering 
lover of men. He condemned not 
only killing, but also hatred and 
violence which lead to the 
destruction of life. He did not 
agtee_with seeking one’s own 
-happiness with inflicting pain on 
others, He reminded a man of 
offence with a dreadful result 
as follows: 


“He who inflicts punishment 
on those who do not deserve 
punishment and offends against 
those who are without offence 
soon comes to one of these 
ten states: He may have. cruel 
suffering, infirmity, injury of the 
body, heavy afflictions (dread 
diseases} or loss of mind, or a 
misfortune proceeding from the 
king or a fearful accusation, loss 
of relations, or destruction of 


treasures, or lightning fire burns 
his houses and when his body is 
dissolved the fool goes to heil.” 

By a human-being life is 
meant that which appears in 
the womb of the mother at the 
time of conception, lasting until 
the time of death. During this 
time it is called a human being’s 
body. To deprive of life means 
to cut off the continuity or to 
bring to an end its life in various 
methods. Hence abortion comes 
under the sense of killing. Since 
it involves in the conscious 
intentional killing of a_ viable 
foetus. It is regarded as sinful, 
irresponsible and thoughtless way 
out of problems and it carries 
numerous mental and physical 
risks to the potential mother. 


According to Buddhism, the 
act of killing is incomplete until 
5 criteria are satisfied: 

1. There must be a living being 

2. One must know that it is a 
living being . 

3. One must have the intention 
to kill 

4. One must perform the act 
of killing and 

5. By that act the being is 
killing. 


All health ends in sickness, all 
youthfulness in old age, all life 
in death. Even all the world of 
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beings is followed by birth, 
approached by old age, oppressed 
by sickness, struck by death. 
Hence the Buddha says: 


“As when huge mountain crags, 
piercing the sky, 

Advanced in avalanches on all 
sides, 

Crushing the plains east, west, and 
noth, and south; 

So age and death come rolling 
over all, 

Noble and brahmin, commoner 
and serf; 

None can evade, or play the 
truant here. 
Th’s impending doom 
whelmeth one and all. 
Here is no place for strife with 
elephants. 

Or chariots of war, or infantry, 

Nay, nor for war of woven spell 
or curse, 

Nor may finance avail to win the 
day.” 


o’er- 


Death can not be won by 
means of greatness of pomp, 
greatness of merit, greatness of 
might, greatness of power, great- 
ness of wisdom and others. Death 
evidently came upon Asoka, the 
sorrowless king, who possessed 
great pomp, great merit, great 
power, great retinue, much wealth 
and many forces. Maha Moggal- 
lana, the chief disciple, who could 
perform various kinds of psychic 





power, already succumed to 
death, The person of great 
wisdom like Sariputta, the chief 
disciple, could not escape from 
death. Even the Buddha, the 
Enlightened’ One, the Blessed 
One who has his body adorned 
with the eighty minor signs, and 
variegated with thirty-two major 
signs of a great man, who has 
the body of the law fulfilled 
with the jewels of the virtues, 
such as the groups of precepts 
pure in all respects, who has 
reached the highest place among 
the great in fame, great in merit, 
great in might, great in power, 
great in wisdom, who is unequall- 
ed, peer-less, matchless, saint, 
supreme; he came under the 
power of death, was extinguish- 
ed in one moment by the rain- 
fall of death, like a mass of 
fire by a downpour of water. 


After death, the body is 
left as a useless log. As it is said, 
“Before long, alas! this body will 
lie on the earth, despised, without 
understanding, like a useless log.” 


To most of us, at some 
moment or another, the spectacle 
of death must have given rise to 
the deepest of thoughts and 
profoundest of questions. What 
is life worth, if able and powerful 
bodies that once performed great 
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deeds now lie flat and cold, 
senseless and lifeless? What is 
life worth, if eyes that once 
sparkled with joy, eyes that once 
beamed with love are now closed 
forever, bereft of movement, 
bereft of life? 


Here is the message of help 
delivered by the Buddha: 


“He who would know the self 
as dear and kind, 

Let him not be with evil conduct 
yoked, 

Ill — won in sooth is evil-doer’ 
weal. . 

Laid low by him-who-cometh- 


at-the-end.’ 

And _ life 
abandoning, 

To such what thing’s his own? 
What takes he hence? 

What dogs his steps, like shadow 
in pursuit? 

Man’s merits and the sins he here 
hath wrought:- , 

That is the thing he owns, that 
takes he hence, 

That dogs his steps, like shadow 
in pursuit. 

Hence let him make good store 
for life elsewhere. 

Sure platform in some other 
future world, 

Rewards of virtue on good beings 
wait.” 


among mankind 


THE CONCEPT OF DEATH 


In the Buddhist text, Abhidhammatthasangaha, it is 
said that men may die on account of four causes, namely: 
the expiration of the span of life (ayukkhaya), the extinction 
of kamma or action (kammakkhaya), the expiration of both 
(ubhayukkhaya) and the destruction of kamma (upacchada- 


kamma). 


Buddhists consider having a life which is both good 
and long to be lucky and believe that this is due to good 
action done in the previous birth. It is on the contrary unlucky 
to have a short span of life. Good action is therefore regarded 
as an important factor of human life, for it supports long life. 
Death is a drawback of long life. When it comes, goodness 
for human life is understood to be exhausted. 


By Sangworn Promsen 
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TEACHINGS By loanna Salajan 


G reknowned scholar came to 
visit the old monk and 
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It is the duty of every Buddhist to pay homage to the 
Buddha before the commencement of any Buddhist 
recital. The following sentences in Pali should be 
recited thrice and only after that does one take refuge 
in the Triple Gem. This is done only as a mark of 
respect for the great virtues and wisdom of the 
Buddha in order to gain confidence, devotion and - 
inspiration in the Buddha. 


Vandana 


Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato 
Samma sambuddhassa 
Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato 
Sammi sambuddhassa 
Namo Tassa Bhagavato Arahato 
Samma sambuddhassa. 


Honour to Him, 
the Blessed One, 
the Worthy One, 
the Fully Enlightened One. 
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Words of Thought. 


THE BUDDHA SAYS.. 





Mind is the forerunner of all states. 
Mind is the chief; mind-made are these 
states. 

If a person speaks or acts witha - 
wicked mind, 

Suffering follows him like the 
cart-whels follow the hoofs of the ox 
that draws the cart. 


Mind is the forerunner of all good 
states. 

Mind is chief; mind-made are they 

If a person speaks or acts with a pure 
mind, happiness follows him, 

like a shadow that never leaves him. 


Dhammapada. 
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Words of Thought. 


Gtprereass998:99 Ws 
THE BUDDHA SAYS.. 


"Let any one who holds self dear, 
That self keep free from wickedness; 
for happiness can never be found 
By any one of evil deeds. 


, Assailed by death, in life’s last throes, 
| at quitting of this human state, 

what is it one can call his own, 

what is it follows after him, 

and like a shadow never departs? 


His good deed and his wickedness; 
Whatever a mortal does while here; 
‘his this that he can call his own 
This with him take as he goes Hence 
this is what follows after him, 

and like a shadow never departs. 


Let all, then noble deeds perform, 

a treasure store for future well 

for merit gained this life within 

will yield a blessing in the next.” 
Samyutta Nikaya. 
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Words of ynouen" 





Life is made up of moments. 7% “ 
Moments are all we got. 
Can you be fully alive, 
Experiencing each and every moment 
deeply? 

Can you die to every passing moment. 
and be reborn in each new moment? 
Can you meet every new moment, - 

with faith, joy and courage? 

Forgive us for confronting you with so 
many questions. 

But this Life looks at each moment and 
sees how we can plunge into it, 

and live fully in it, 

whether it be drinking tea, washing 
dishes, . 

hugging a child, looking into the eyes of 
your loved one, 

bearing up with pain or facing death. 


By Visuddhacara. 
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SUNYATA BUDDHA (An Awakened Mind) 


1 Be rejoiceful that today we are still alive. We must do our utmost to fulfill our human responsibility. We 
should neither hope for any favour in return, nor even a spoken word of thanks from anyone. 
Bince everything belongs to the nature of cause and effect calied 'Dhamma’. 


2 This is our life. We shail grow old . We shall suffer. We shail die. These things are certain. How will we 

s, row old? How will we suffer? How will we die? When? Where? We must come together! We are 

* peady to face this occuring truth. We shail not suffer as this is the nature of cause and effect called 
‘Dhamma’. 


i) Our parents, relatives and friends will all die and leave us one day. All our possessions from treasures 
% to everyday items will all belong to others or deteriorate one day. However we shall realize that they 
are not our true possessions and we shall not be sad. Everything comes and goes under the nature of 
cause and effect called ‘Dhamma’. 





® Every activity that we do shall bring forth three responses from others. Agreement, Disagreement and 

Disinterest. They have the right to judge for themselves. We shall not debate for our cause or distract 

. ur mind. If they agree with us, that is their right. If they disagree with us, that is their right. if they are 

§.. pot Interested in us, that is their right. Whatever will be will be. We should neither accept, reject, or 
worry about their judgement. This is the nature of cause and effect called ‘Dhamma’. 


§ Every organism of our body. Every achievement we have attained. They have all belonged to the 
_ fature of cause and effect since their begining. We shall not hope to possess anything. We shall not 
‘. hope to achieve anything. Either in this world or any other. This all belongs to the nature of cause and 
effect called ‘Dhamma’. 











bd Every being has his own suffering. We shail not lay any more pains on someone or commit any 
_ humane actions to anyone. Even if they hurt and harms us, scold and accuse us, insult and despise 
"Ue, destroy and kill us. We shail still remember our morality by following the teachings of the 
* Lord Buddha: 'Revenge is an inhuman action. Let us spread out the merits we have accumulated 
to all beings in both worlds of life and death. The nature of good cause brings forth good effect. That 
Ie the eternal law of ‘Dhamma’ 

: @ Let all beings be content and well 

@ Let all beings be far away from pain and suffering 

‘@ Letall beings attain Nirvanna without impediment 


} Oharma is: Believing, Striving hard in practise and not clinging to it (To pursue Dharma faithfully) 


‘eelt’ 
@ 'I' le not born, born is the nature of cause & effect called ‘Dharma’. Because 'l' is impermanent, 
. suffering, egoless. We do not want anymore of the endless birth & death & aim to reach enlightenment. 
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